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Tales. ; 
~ ADELAIDE AND ROLAND. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 

Tue banks of the Rhine form a succession of scenes 
more romantic, in the sense of the term that I am fond- | 
est of, than can be equalled in any of the countries, it 
has been my fortune to wander through. Every hill, , 
valley, stream and rock has its wild, old and interesting | 
tradition, embalmed in the memories of the aged, who 
received them from their progenitors, and the hearts of 


the young, who will hand them down to their successors. 
Fairy legends, and tales of goblin, sprite and fay, are 
generally connected with the natural curiosities, and 
remarkable, or beautiful landscapes of the neighborhood ; 
but deeds of chivalry or outrage, and stories of feuds, 
loves and combats, are presented to the recollection of 
the peasantry of the district, by the ruined abbey, de- 
eayed church, and mouldering keep, or hoary castle, 
still terrible in age and desolation, of which there are 
such numbers on the brink of that river, especially in 
the neighborhood of Bonn. 

Near that City, the remains of three of these ancient 
Baronial residences, are yet discernable, standing ata 
short distance from each other. They were built, in the 
fifteenth century, by three German brothers, of a daring 
and turbulent disposition, who determined to distinguish 
themselves and families, with a total disregard of the 
honor or the legality of the means, too characteristic of 
their barbarous age and country. They formed the res- 
olution of establishing themselves in three separate but 
neighboring fortresses, from which they could mutually 
and with ease, sally forth, and violently seize upon what- 
ever they were in want of, or that excited their rapacity 
—the property of the dwellers in the surrounding coun- 
try. The three fortresses were placed in the midst of a 
rocky ridge of almost inaccessible hills, called Sieben 

dergen, or the seven mountains. They received, from 

their builders, names, in themselves, well calculated to 
strike the superstitious, and the weak with awe and ter- 
ror. One was called Drachenfells, orthe Dragon’s Rocle 
— another, Wolkenburg — the Clondy Castle; and the 
third Lowenburg — literally The Lion’s Mountain. 

Tradition reports that each of them was, not only 
guarded with strong towers ond outworks, but was also 
rendered more secure Ly having a number of secret 
accesses and outlets, communicating respectively with 
each other, and the opposite bank of the river, and 
known only to their owners. 

By their good fortune and bravery. at the end of seven 
years, from their possessing these places of security, the 
Brother Warriors, as they styled themselves, had amas- 
sed so much plunder as, not only enriched them, but 
had made their names feared and 
the whole Empire. 


renowned throughout 
These three fedual chieftains had 
an only sister, called Adelaide, who was as remarkable 
forher gentleness and virtue, tenderness and beauty, 
as her brothers were for their reckless conraze and 
hardihood, and daring spirit of enterprise. ‘Their pa- 
rents being deadshe was under their guadionship; and, 
rude though their manners were, and steeled as their 
hearts had been by deeds of outraze, they, vet, all equal- 
ly and tenderly loved and treated her with the greatest 
respect; for we often find the charities of life possessing 
a nook of the heart where they were least to be expected 
as the most beautiful and sweet scented flowerets. are 
sometimes seen sheltering themselves from the storm 


now remains, but then inhabited by a young, valiant, 
generous and handsome knight, named Roland ; one of 
those who, imbued with a high and chivalrous spirit, 


make even the darkest ages of European history, in | 


some respects, dear to the noble and warm-hearted of 
more polished times. Ina Joust, held at the castle of a 
neighboring Baron, he had the good, or bad fortune, — 
at least the present happiness of meeting with Adelaide 
of Drachenfells. She could not be seen, without being 
admired, nor long known, without being loved ; and his 
noble presence, gallant mien, and courteous address, 
were irresistible, even with the most volatile of the fe- 
male sex. How powerful then must they have been in 
making an impression on the susceptible heart of Ade- 
laide, even by their very contrast with the boisterous, 
though to her affectionate, demeanor of her kinsmen! 
The love of this pair became, at the same instant, equal- 
ly fervid and mutual. 
views in the clear 


1 


Many were their stolen inter- 
moonlight, near the walls of 
Roland’s castle, when the brothers of Adelaide were ab- 
sent on their predatory excursions; many the vows they 
plighted of enduring faith, maiden love, and knightly 
constancy ; and many the sweet and bitter tears they 
shed on the cheeks of each other, when the hour of 
parting came, with a speed all unlooked for, and alinost 
unaccountable. Adelaide had held these interviews 
with her lover in seerct, from no other motive than an 
undefined dread, which weak and gentle minds often 
have of strong or coarse ones, ‘that it might offend her 
brothers.’ During one of these, when Sir Roland press- 
ed his suit with all the ardor of a young and enthusias- 
tic lover, and besought her to become his own for ever, 
she referred him to her brothers, whose consent obtained, 
her hand should be his, as was her heart already. She 
thought he would have accepted of this permission with 
transport ; 
tionat her words, Roland fell into a pensive mood; and, 
after some minutes of silence, broke out into the excla- 


but, instead of showing any signs of satisfac- 


mation, ‘Ah! had mine eyes never gazed on thy fatal 
beauty, or had my sire or thine been but an humble 
peasant, rather thana belted knight!’ He then com- 
municated to his mistress what he had never had courage 
of heart enough to mention befure. A deadly feud had 
subsisted for many years between the families of Roland 
and Adelaide; and bad only of, late ceased to produce 
actual warfare, from the more profitable occupation the 
warrior brothers had chosen, of plundering the weak in 
fighting with the strong. ‘ Your rich and 
proud brothers, lady,’ said the young knight, ‘ will never 


place of 


consent that you should wed the son of their ancient and 
hereditary foe. But will this, which gives us an oppor- 
tunity of trying the strength of our love, only presenta 
proof of its weakness — must we never meet again ? 
Adelaide replied to him in words and with a manner 
which most pleasantly and graceftuly united the expres- 
sicn of devote, virtuous, maiden love, and that firmness 


which even the weaker sex possessed in those days of 


warlike prowess. She assured him that she deemed it 
her duty —a duty due to the memory of ler revered 
parents —to consult her brothers, but only to consult 
them; and if they witheld their consent, then her love 
would demand the sacrifice of her fraternal affeetion — 
and if needful it should be made. This noble proffer 
overcame the doubts of Roland; he threw himself at 


| her feet, and swore, in any case, never—never to wed 


beneath the leaves of the hemlock, and the deadly night- |! 


shade, or the ruder, but less baneful gorse and heath. | 
There was on the opposite shore of the Rhine, another 





another. Adelaide recompensed lis faith by reciproca- 
ting the vow. 

Young Roland, the very next day, demanded adiit- 
ance to her three brothers, on the plea that he had some- 


| very touch of a breath from the outside. 
/ unmoved. 


‘castle, very romantically situated, no vestige of which }) thing of importance to communicate, and an audience 


Was immediately accorded to him. 
frowning 


He entered the 
gates of the castle, where the meeting was 
appointed to be held, with a not unknightly fear. He 
would, without a craven thought, have dared to storm 
its battlements in the hour of warfare; but the trem- 
bling which agitated his frame,—in spite of himself, 
and the recollection of many deeds of heroic valor by 
him achieved, —as he crossed the moat, and heard the 
sullen clank of the chains connected with the draw- 
bridge while it was elevated behind him, arose from 
doubt, but not from cowardice, though the sensation 
would be undiscriminatingly called fear by many. The 
brothers of Adelaide awaited the arrival of Roland, in 
the large vak-pannelled hall where the boisterous festiv- 
ities of their rude followers and retainers, were usually 
celebrated. On the brow of each of them there was a 
predetermined scoff, in spite of the stately air of polite- 
ness Which the rules of knighthood, not altogether for- 
gotien even by them, required every one to assume on 
the entrance of a guest, although that guest should be a 
hereditary enemy. ‘Let Roland of Schwartzenberg be 
seated near us,’ said the oldest of the brothers coldly, as 
the young lover gave a bow of haughty recognition. 
But recollecting that he came as a suitor, the latter did 
what in him lay to dismiss from his brow and curled lip 
any traces of the scorn and feeling, which, before his 
love for Adelaide, were hatred of the brothers. He 
seated himself, and, in a brief, but interesting manner, 
and with a gallant bearing, avowed to them the love he 
felt for their beautiful sister, and asked their consent to 
his immedtate union with her, They were startled at 
the proposal, and wondered how Roland ever had 
obtained opportunities of becoming the lover of the 
secluded Adelaide. 


ties, disagreeable audience, Roland took his leave, being 


After a prolonged, and to all par- 


only able to extract from the guardians of his mistress, 


a promise to consult together with themselves and thei 


charge, on the prepriety and expediency of granting the 
request. 

Adelaide from her chamber window had eagerly 
watched for, and listened, with something more exciting 
than pleasure, to the clang of his massive sword, the 
only weapon he wore on the Visit, as it rang in touching 
the tesselated floor of the hall. With what breathless 
camestness she watched the advance of the sunbeam 
across her casement; and how tedious did she that day 
think its career, as she sat in the solitary indulgence of 
what was a joy, though less vivid than the hope, that 
Roland’s suit would be successful —that the interview 
would be happily and speedily concluded, and that she 
should either be called down to attend her brothers’ 
pleasure in the hall, or that they would be desirous that 
after meeting them, Roland should be admitted to her 
presence. With this half-defined wish in view, she had, 
—she afterwards tried to assure herself, that it was un- 
consciously — donned her in her best attire at the mor- 
ning hour. She wore on that day the pale and beautiful 
blue robe of silk that Roland had first beheld, and still 
more admired herin. A rare Gem, twined round with 
what was of more value to her than all the gems the 


argosies of Venice ever bore from the east —a lock of 


Roland’s golden hued and Saxon hair, — was not wholly 
hid in the most heavenly of shelters—-her fond and 
palpitating bosom. But no messenger knocked at her 
chamber docr, which was ready to bound open at the 
It remained 
Roland’s steed was brought to the outerside 
of the moat; his step was heard in the hall —the echo 
of the departing and coldly formal courtesies, rung, 
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like the wail of broken hopes, up to the turret; He ap- | 
peared at the gate—looked upwards—sighed, and de- 
parted! A dreary interval of several days elapsed | 
before the brothers of Adelaide betrayed, in her pres-' 





ence, either by their speech. or demeanor, their knowl- |, 
edge of the mutual affection subsisting between their || 
They thought thus haughtily to) 
mark their scorn of what they deemed a dereliction | 


sister and Roland. 


from the honorable pride of hatred, which their house 


had long entertained against the line of chiefs, heredita- || 


ry passessors of Schwartzenberg. At length when the 
time appreached at which they were to give an answer 
to the suitor of Adelaide, — who, by-the-by, they had so 
strictly watched, that no intermediate interview had 
taken place between him and her, — they condescended 
to open their minds upon the subject to their sister. 
This they did when one day she was permitted, and in 


spirits, to be their companion at their board, after they | 
were able to withdraw themselves from the ruder com- | 
Their words were all} 


panionship of their vassals. 
reproachful, even in the very tone of their delivery, and 
in the expression of countenance which accompanied 
them. They were also few and bitter. But love armed 
the soul of the gentle Adelaide, and gave her a courage 


and an eloquence, totally new and surprising to herself. | 


“It seemed to have awakened, or indeed given birth to 
energies, the possession of which she had never dreamed 
of; and such was her winning fervor, and the impressive 
beauty of her language and her looks, that even the ob- 
durate hearts of her brothers were softened. They 
were made of sterner stuff than to be melted. 
they could consent to was that Roland might cherish 


hope of obtaining their countenance to the marriage, | 
after distinguishing himself and gaining an honorable |! 


name, by feats of arms under the banners of our blessed 
Lord in Palestine. Beyond this point they were inilexible. 


This resolution they communicated to Roland, when, | 


accompanied by a gallant train—for his pride had been 
piqued by the coldness and formality of his first recep- 


tion, and the supposed negligence of Adelaide in her | 
failing to resort on the moonlit evenings to the old oak, 


bordering the domains of Schwartzenberg ; when I say 
escorted by a gallant company he waited upon them to 
demand their answer. That answer, though behind his 
wishes, was beyond his hopes. He adored Adelaide— 
but he also, though less devotedly, loved martial glory ; 
so that he felt a sensation he was inclined to stifle as in- 
consistent with his vows, and almost ashamed to own to 
himself, as akin to satisfaction —swhen he heard that the 


two passions which possessed his bosom might be grati- | 


fied — nay, the one be the means of forwarding the aim- 
ings of the other. Fatal self-deceit! Unhappy delusion ! 
Love must have unreserved and undivided sway, else 
dreadful is the vengeance it exacts. The incense offered 
on its shrine must be to it alone. The homage paid in 
its temple, the heart, must ve shared by no other passion 
deified! The parting of Adelaide and Roland was the 
bitterest moment of their lives. Though he was in all 
the gallant trim of a young and noble knight, and high 
in hope and anticipations of glory, they fearfully — and 
ah! not falsely, looked forward to the ills the future 
would give birth to. They kissed and sighed till the 


dewy lips of Adelaide seemed to grow to those of | 


Roland, and vowed— oh how they vowed — undying 
constancy ! 
pressed the hand of her he had the presentiment he was 
never to see again. And the last echo of the bugles of 
his train, as that faded in the distance from the straining 
eyes of Adelaide, awoke her from the reverie, into 


which she had fallen from the undefinable feeling of | 


loneliness she felt, when the hand of Roland ceased its 
fond hold of hers. 

Roland sped him on. When he bade adicu to the dear 
and majestic stream that bounds his native country, upon 
whose beauntifal banks he had in boyhood disported him- 
self, and in youth so devotedly loved ; when he recol- 
lected that his fatherland was behind him, and his mis- 
tress far away, the gaudy dreams of martial glory, rain- 
bow-like, seemed to him only to be the accompaniment | 
of deep and throbbing sorrow; and their illusive splen- , 


All that | 


At length Roland gave one fervid embrace, | 


| dor was at times totally overshadowed by the dense 
| melancholy of the forebodings which rather rested heav- 
| ily on his soul than flitted moodily across it. But this 
state of mind did not— could not long continue. He 
reached the seaport from whence he was to sail for Pal- 
estine; and, with increase of distance from the gentle 
and all unforgetting Adelaide, was the sharp edge of his 
sorrow blunted, and the wnavailing poignancy of regret | 
deadened within him. 

Roland and his train joined themselves to other war- 
riors of the Cross. There were among them the young | 
and the old—the noble and the mean; men who fought | 
for the honor of their faith — but for it in conjunction 
with the peerless fame of their mistress; and men who ; 
were stirred up to the daring of the enterprise by the | 
meaner promptings of a thirst for worldly possession, | 
which they longed to slake in the fertile and well stored 


} 
} 
| 


\ 





| 
\ 


arch imposter Mahomet. The generous purpose and 
itate in choosing to which of these orders of the army 
‘of God he should attach himself; for he found on his 
arrival in the holy land, as were his companions on the 
voyage, so were his comrades in the camp. The col- 
ors of Adelaide showed in the plume of Roland’s hel- 
met,—and in the van of the Christian battle array. 
The lock of her raven hair, which she wore next his 
heart, entwined round the likeness of its former posses- 
sor, parted with a portion of itself to wreath with the 
ribbon streamers that waved over his mailed shoulder. 
‘God —the Cross, and my Adelaide!’ was the war-cry 


most frequently heard, and ay most dreaded inthe pay- 
nim ranks, and in the tents of the unholy infidel ; for it 
was ever but the prelude of the fiercest onset from the 
keenest tempered steel; the most undaunted courage, 
yea and with that courage, of the most knightly courte- 
sy, and the blooming look of a fairer manly beauty than 
over the daughters of the east had before beheld. Many 
| were the onslaughts which Roland led, and as many 
were the victorious conquests he achieved. The tro- 
phies of his prowess were numerous —but he never 
thought them enow for the lonely dweller on the far dis- 
tant shores of the Rhine. To her, as they were won, 
they were sent by such messengers as accidentally offer- 
ed themselves; for his gallant followers were too few 
and too fearless to be permitted, or, as they would have 
; said themselves, to be compelled to leave the warfare of 
| Religion and Renown, and not be allowed to share the 
laurels of their beloved master. But, alas! these tokens 
of an affection, still fresh and green, never reached the 
| Lady of his love, to whose withering and pining heart 


they would have been like the pure and weltering stream 
to the pilgrim, who is athirst and weary in the desert. , 
The Brothers of Drachenfells knew why. Did a pil- 
' grim seek charity in the name of Christ and the Holy 
Mother, and by the scars he bore from wounds received 


in warring with infidels; and by the scallop shell and | 


the cross he wore, beseech them for shelter and succor | 
—he was driven from the precincts of the churls, and 
for ever after, it may be supposed shunned their inhos- | 
pitable gates. Did a stranger inquire for their sister — 
he was either bribed to silent departure and unreturning | 
absence, or driven by force from their neighborhood. | 
No tidings of her, as she thought, false and forgetting | 
lover ever reached Adelaide. 
Seven years had drearily and heavily gone on, and | 
were passed — yet Roland returned not! Many, many | 
were the ancient Nobles — the valiant Knights, and even | 
the wealthy Burghers, for dearly did her brothers value | 
riches, that sought to woo and win the maiden, whose | 
charms were widely known, and often sung, despite the | 
jealous watchfulness of her fraternal guardians! But | 
the first look of Adelaide, when the beams of mor- 
ning raised her from her sleepless couch, feverish slum- | 
bers or desponding dreams, was to where that morning | 
sun arose —the East. The last looks from her chamber 
window in the twilight of eve, however, were not to! 
where, in excess of monarch like magnificence, it set; 
| for there was not the earthly god of her vows and her 
if 


. heart — the beautiful, though clay formed, temple of her 


|; —so prolonged their sister’s pine ? 


plains of Syria, and among the wealthy believers of the | 


the noble sentimentsof Roland did not allow him to hes- |’ 


hopes and wishes. The name and the image of Roland 
were ever present in her thoughts; and time but deeper 
graved them on the tablets of the heart, and imprinted 
them on the viewless records of undecaying memory. 
What, it will perchance be asked, could stir up broth- 
ers to such cruelty, and strip their stoney hearts of all 
the garments of brotherly tenderness, yea, and even of 
| the common clothing of humanity, that they so created 
| It were better, and 
| more merciful, to have at once deprived her of the life 
their common parents gave. Gentle one, if that it bea 
lady that inquireth, it was the spirit of Revenge, and the 
‘triumph of the evil principle which, we may cften sce, 
do freeze up the blood-currents of affection, and make 
‘the heart of man like unto the iron, — hard as it is celd, 
or burning in its sofiness. It was ‘from hate of Roland 
and despisal of her who could love him. Art thoua 
| man — aye and of the world too, whoaskest me? I will 
| whisper thee then, it was Interest also; for Adelaide, if 
she lived to the age of five and twenty, became sole in- 
‘heritor of the woods and lawns; the fair Castle and the 
wealth of her mother’s brother: such was his expiring 


wish. These wide domains, and that powerful Barony, 


'| the Brothers wished to have for their own exclusive use, 


Thus passionate hate is often but a garment wherewith 
is covered intcrested love. 

At length the seven years of Roland’s absence fad 
passed away — at length Adelaide approached the blocin- 
ing age of five and twenty. The schemes of her Broth- 
ers were completed, and their tritunph was at hand and 
matured. 

One day,— it was a dismal and gloomy one,— Acde- 
laide was called down from her solitary chamber to at- 
tend her brothers in the Castle hall. She did not erccit 
her earsnor her senses, when she heard the attendant 
add, ‘A stranger hath been closeted with your brothers, 
lady, end he looks like one of the men who have fought 
in the holy land.’ Hastily, yet feebly, she tottered down 
the steep staircase — for never had she obeyed a sum- 
mons with more—pleasure I had almost said,— ut 
that were wrong; with less reluctance then, —since the 
day of the departure of Roland. She dared not hope 
that the stranger was her love, but she believed that it 
would be one who knew of him, and bore some message 
for her. ‘Why so pale, sister? This palmer is the 
bearer of some news for you, which, I guess, will not 
improve your complexion!’ Adelaide looked not even a 
reproach, but gently addressing the pilgrim said, ‘ Val- 
iant and holy stranger, if you have aught for my own 
peculiar ear, my brothers will retire to a distance; but 
if thy message demands not privacy, for the love of the 
holy Mary, do not delay to tell me!’ ‘{t will be weil 
enough known an hour hence, lady, so I need no secrecy, 
and the tale is too heavy to make me haste in the telling,’ 
erutily answered the stranger, and then went on with an 
unfaltering and savage apathy, only varied by occasion- 
al attempts at being pathetic or jocose, to tell that he 
had fought along with Roland —seen him fail —received 
his last breath, and was requested by him to be the bear- 
er of a box, which he threw on the table, and with it a 
ring, as tokens of his love and his death, for Adclaice,, 
the sister of the lords of Drachenfells. ‘Yes! It is 
mine!’ cried Adelaide; she could no more. The 
breath forsook the snowy bosom which had but a mo- 
ment before heaved to the music of hope; color fled the 
cheek it had tinted with the long forgotten hue of joy; 
and she sunk on the hard marble pavement of the Hail, 
which was yet softer than the bosoms of her brothers. 
Life returned—the stranger still remained, and Ade- 
laide looked —she could not articulate — fond questions, 
which he was, alas! too ready to answer. ‘We were 
comrades in the fight— but who was Roland’s peer in 
the combat? It was during the hottest of the bloody 
strife that I saw him fall, after I had witnessed prodigies 
of hisvalor. In company with his page, though also 
grievously wounded, we bore him to his tent, but life 
ebbed swiftly through the gashes of the Saracenic scym- 
itars, and a wound near the heart, given by the arrow of 
an infidel. But his last words lady were of you!’ At 

, this moment the palmer almost faltered, despite of him- 
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self, at the picture he had sketched. ‘Take,’ said he, | 
‘this casquet to my Adelaide, and tell her that my latest | 
sigh was towards her— my last thought regarded her 

and my expiring prayer was for her welfare.’ He then | | 
aye up the ghost, and, lady, Iam here, and have fulfil- | 
led my promise!’ Yea, he had—but not to Roland— 
for he never had made one. He earned the gold of} 


Drachenfells’ lords; but with it bought a worm that}; 
enaweth hearts, and never—never dies! The false || 


traitor’s tale was untrue, yet Adelaide — could she else ? | 
firmly believed it; and from that moment devoted her- 

self to the memory of her lover, and to sorrow. Her} 
suitors, and many were they, and noble, and generous, 
and gallant, and gay, increased; but she mildly told her | 


now her body should be Heaven’ s, for the works of God |} 


the Castle of her brothers, and the sienaival domains of | 
Roland. Hope’s flame that, even unknown to herself, | 
had still fitfully twinkled in its socket, at last for a mo. 


ment brightly flashed — and died away — forever! She_ 


took the veil. The day, and but the day after that event, 
which not even fate, all mighty as it reigns over what i is | 
yet to be, can ever recall, the sound of Roland’s triumph- | 


ant bugle rang through the woods of Drachenfells, as | 


with his valiant train he approached the Castle of the || 
Brothers to demand the fulfilment of their promise and | 


the hand, — he knew not that the heart ought then || 
to have been heaven’s,—of Adelaide. The notes | 
danced o’er the Rhine, and hung lingeringly round the | 
turrets of the Convent. Adelaide knew them! The| 


perfidy of her brothers—the brothers to whom she had 


yielded her estate—that moment flashed across her | 


mind! The longed for, and now replenished cup of hap- 
piness was at that same instant dashed from the thirsty 


lipsof Roland. He cursed his fate—he almost cursed | 


his God! He prayed that the earth—his native earth 
— would ope and swallow him up, since all the perils of 
War he had escaped —but to find that his Mistress had 
forgotten him, although she had not loved another — for 
so was he told, and such was his belief. But yet he 
cursed not her. He prepared to return to Palestine, but 
before his departure, was prevailed upon to seek his still 


beloved — adored Adelaide, By special favor they met, | 


but the never opening gate of the Convent was betwixt 


them; yet it excluded not the truth. He learned the | 
baseness of the brothers of his Mistress, gave to her | 
tears and prayers the mightiest boon he ever could dis- | 


pense — his forgiveness ; pressed the hand of Adelaide — 
and was severed from her for ever! 

Speedily did the gentle frame of Adelaide sink under 
thisevent. It had crushed her heart and withered her 


spirit: was it to be wished its tenement should still re- | 


main— though in ruins? She died—and the name of 
her Roland and of her God hung on her lips, breathed 


together in the deep devotion of her latest hour. Before | 


er decease, Roland had taken up his abode in a chapel 
ona rock which overlooked the Rhine, and the windows 
ofthe Convent. To these windows were his eyes cease- 


lessly directed. He again saw —but only saw Adelaide. 


She recognised him,— for love is far sighted; and, at 
hey e > 

nercalm departure, her eyes were turned toward the 
vhapel. Roland was permitted to attend her remains to 


the tomb. He took no monastic vow; for he had deeply | 


pledged a holier one —that of love; and he kept it sa- 
red. Sixteen years Roland survived his Adelaide ; but 
he never left his chapel on the Rhine — never wished to 
grave where she was buried; for he could see it; —and 
never, never, even in thought, was he another’s! 





i] 
A country farmer told a friend of his, who had come 
from town for a few days’ shooting, that he once had so |! 


excellent a gun that it went off immediately upon a thief 


coming into the house, although notcharged. ‘How the | 
deuce is that?’ said his friend. ‘Why,’ replied the |, 
farmer,’ ‘because the thief carried it off; ‘and, what was |! 


worse, before I had time to charge him with it. : 





} 


| 
| 


gaze on aught but the convent where she had died — the | 


“DUNN VOTAR. 


A SCOTTISH SKETCH. 





She stands, 
A fortress formed to freedom’s hands ; 
The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s shock, 
Have left untouched her hoary rock, 
And down coine blazing rafters, strewn, 
Around, and many a falling stone, 
Deeply dinted in the clay, 
All blackened there, and reeling lay. 


Since or Corrnra. 

‘Come De Mowbray, pass the flagon; ’tis enough to 
make a man melancholy mad to listen to your lore 
_ within, and the mortal strife of winds and waters with- 
| out, he walls of this old castle. An assault? Hark! a | 
tale. Her heart, she said, was in a Syrian grave, and | pretty night, truly, for one, when the very sentinels can’t | 
1 hear the wench: word, and stand a fair chance ofa sum- |, 
and charity, before that it was Death’s. She associated || merset into the salt-water bath below the steeps, I'm | 
with the nuns of a neighboring Carmelite Convent that, | | thinking. 
built on a small island in the Rhine, was overlooked by |, || ry welcome to Sir William, and success to his enterprise || 


, of to-night.’ 


Waltham de Worde rose as he uttered the last sen- 
tence, and by his brother officers this ironical proposition 
was hailed with loud laughter and shouts of accordance. 

; More wine was called for, brought, and the commanders 
of an English garrison (which had lately been thrown 
into the almost impregnable castle of Dunnotar, ) who 
had been carousing deeply, now siezing stoups, black- 
| jackets, and immense drinking-horns, rose, and with 
‘mock gravity pledged after Waltham de Worde, who 
| quaffed his share of the animating grape-juice from a | 


morrion. 


Sir WinwiaMm Watuwace! aad success to his enterprise 


of to-night!” 


Loud huzzas rung through the hall, which were ech- || 
oed by the inferior grades of the garrison, who occupied 
seats ata table below the dais; but De Mowbray, at 

, whom the sneer was levelled, took no part in the toast 
and obstreperous mirth of his companions, nor did he 
venture to speak, until the concave roof of dark oaken 


rafters had ceased to echo it. 


‘Sirs,’ said at length the cavalier, ‘this is no jest; 

| from Wallace we have everything to apprehend, nothing 
to hope; I know him well, which, so please ye gentles, 
it seems that you do not.’ 
‘Yes,’ cried an old officer, ‘I know him to be brave 
and patriotic; what more, youngster, d’ye require in a 


soldier ? 


‘That he should be merciful,’ replied De Mowbray; 
‘and, my Lord of Honiton, even you must allow that 


William Wallace is heartlessly cruel. 


‘T’'ll allow no such thing,’ answered the old nobleman. | 
' ‘Now and then, indeed, he may speara prisoner or two, 
or slash a woman into strips; but in war such things are 
necessary, and I must maintain Wallace to be ‘ in spite of 


them, a glorious soldier.’ 


‘You will not, surely,’ rejoined De Mowbray, ‘advo- 

|eate him in the barns of Ayr? You will not uphold 
that wanton suffocation, burning, and slaughter of three 

| hundred Englishmen ? 

‘Saints defend us—no!’ cried Honiton; ‘ but had he 

‘not sufficient provocation to this act of cruel vengeance, 

| in the conduct of that traitor, that disgrace to the Eng- | 

| lish name, the Governor of Ayr, who under the guise of | 

| hospitality and friendly debate, drew unio death some || 


of the flowers of Scottish nobility and gentlemen ? 


‘ With,’ remarked de Worde, ‘amongst them, his own 


uncle, Sir Ronald Crawford, sheriff of Aryshire.’ 


‘ And then,’ continued Honiton, ‘by heaven, the con- |! 
duct of Hazelrigg was indefensible ! No joke is it fora || 
| man to be outlawed, — to have his wife and servants put 
\| to the sword, and his house burnt over his head, because | 

he chooses to weara green garment anda handsome 
dirk.’ | 
| Ay,’ quoth De Mowbray,’ that indeed is the wound 
which will fester in the chieftain’s heart for all eternity; 
and his wrung and goaded feelings are the spring alike | 





What say you Sirs, —shall we drink a mer- | 


‘lish hands; and therefore do I say, what have we not to 
apprehend from his deadly enmity ? 

’'Tis very true, observed De Worde, ‘yet, credit me 
—no night is this for an assault. Hark, Sirs! verily 
that deadly elemental uproar turns every inch of my 
flesh as chill and lax, as if, instead of being thus easily 
housed in stately Dunnotar,I were billetted on Ben 
Lomond without so much as a shielding over my head. 
Heard ye ever aught so awful and horrid? Mortal foot 
might never scale the craigs to-night; and wo-betide 
them that would try the pass over the gulley! — My lord 
of Honiton, heard ye at all that Wallace had made 
| Cressing sham’s skin into saddle-girths! 

“Truly that did I, and more too; Sir John the Grahame, 
his bosom friend, tanned the old treasurer’s priestly hide, 
they say; and Wallace got, instead of a paltry girth, a 
whole saddle of that precious material, —a princely per- 
quisite was n’t it?—Hah! hah! hah! hah!— 

‘And heard ye not also,’ said De Mowbray,’ how at 

!| the battle o’ the Brigg of stirling, our southern soldiers 
‘went out,’ asthe saying is, ‘to shear and returned 
shorn? Such ye will understand, as were allowed to 
return; most of other poor wretches, wuom the vengeful 
traitor charged with his whole army after they had 
crossed the narrow wooden Brigg, being drowned, cut 
to pieces, or flayed, may be, to make saddles for the 
Scottish cavalry in memory of their victory, and accurs- 
ed stratagem.’ 

‘But,’ cried an officer, ‘how famcusly we cut off the 
pursuit of those dogs—zeI mean on the other side: 
by ’r Lady! the burning cf that Devil’s Brigg was the 
finest sight [remember during the whole course of my 
military service; I only wish we could have staid to see 
how those Highland rascals looked who ’d reckon us all 
dead men; who already in fancy grasped our baggage, 
and who beheld their bridge in a furious blaze in spite 
of the Forth beneath it, whilst volumes of smoke and 
spiral flames covered our disorderly retreat.’ 

‘And that ill-advised attack too, on the part of our 
men,’ said De Mowbray, ‘was all owing to that inter- 
| meddling priest Cressingham; richly did he merit his 
fate! What on earth could have tempted him, save his 
own over-weaning vanity, to rush so wildly on the very 


danger against which the prescience of the experienced 
Surrey had warned him ? 


‘Poor Surrey! exclaimed Honiton, he was much to 
| be pitied for this disaster, but then, gentlemen you see he 
| certainly brought it upon himself by the insulting offer 
of a pardon to the proud and lion-hearted champion of 
Scotland. A pardon, forsooth! a pardon to William 
Wallace, —a pardon to the man writhed under the mor- 
tal injuries inflicted upon him by ourselves! Well! 1 
was the prisoner of Wallace at that period, and never 
| shall I cease to remember his deportment and reply, 
when he beheld the crouching churehmen, by whose 
| lips Surrey thought good to articulate his proposition. 
These men were short, paunchy, full-fed, rosy-cheeked, 
_double-chinned, and close shaven friars. Yes, gentle, 
|men! neither more nor less than friars, though one per- 
chance might have styled himself an abbot, another a 
sacristan, and so forth; — I would you had seen too how 
they crept along the Scottish lines, trembling, and down- 
| cast, as if every athletic Highlander were headsman at 
| the least,until at length this strange deputation stood be- 
|| fore Wallace, who was surrounded by his portly guards, 
i delivering Surrey’s message as if repeating their neck- 
|) verses under the ‘gallows-tree. Well, Wallace ( most of 
you have seen him ) sat bonnetted on the end of a huge 
block of granite, listening attentively and calmly to 
|| their discourse, which when they had concluded, he 
arose, drew up his fine majestic figure to its utmost 
height, doffed his bonnet, shook from his eyes the over- 
|| hanging locks of rich brown hair, and his manly coun- 
tenance wrougt up into a terrible sternness, replied in a 
loud and haughty voice:—‘ Pardon! and d’ye oflera 
pardon to William Wallace? Back! back! dastard 


of his valor, his patriotism, and his cruelty. That per- 1 carles! ere I grind ye to powder! Avaunt! Isay! and 


{ secuted man had lost his zife, in the love, the bloom and | 
beauty of her youth—his uncle, his friends, his ser- | 
‘| vants, his home, and his country, —all—all by Eng-| monarch! We are here, to combat for freedom and for 


| tell John de Warrenne, your master, that brave and in- 
sulted Seotchmen fling back the pardon of England’s 
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life, to avenge the injuries and oppressions which have | riously assailed by the enemy, and though defended 


been accumulated upon Scotland and ourselves; and 
what are the English to us? Let them come! to their 
very beards we defy them!’ He cast down his gauntlet: 
* We defy them!’ was echoed by the Scottish army in all 
its ranks, amidst the clatter of defiant gages, and passion- 
ately grounded arms. The churchmen had not another 
word to offer, and so, dismayed and contounded, crept 
back over the wooden bridge to quarters. Buta truce 
to this dull converse, what will you, gentlemen, in the 
way of sport ? Shall we have shovel-boards, tables, ‘dice, 
marelles, or ought else? Shall we, young soldiers, on a 
night like this, away to the camping-close? Were la 
lad, none should bid me twice to such a frolic; ay, —I 
remember that oft-times— Hark! heard [not the clash 
of arms ?— No but the wind rattling lL believe among 
the rafters and our up-hanging arms. But it is idle, 
quite idle, now to mention such things for the young 
inen of these days are a different race from the young 
men of fifty years since !’ 

The officers heated with wine, and not a little griev- 
ed, shamed, and insenced, to hear Lord Honiton speak 
thus, agreed, in spite of the storm and darkness, to go 
torth, for a frolic, and exercise as they were wont to do 
in broad daylight. Out, therefore, they presently salli- 
ed, equipped for the field, no law having as yet been pro- 
mulgated, forbidding the use of unhappy real war weap- 
ons in martial sports, and well was it for 
men, that with armor of proof, and sword, hackbut and 
lance, they quitted the baronial hall of Castle Dunnotar, 

The massy portal which opened from it into the in- 


these gentle- 


ner court, had scarcely turned on its hinges, when a 
frightful scene presented itself to their astonished eyes. 
The ballien was crowded with armed men struggling 
with desperate eagerness in tumuliuary combat, and the 
metalic sound of mortal blows, ringing, as thick and 
jast they fell, on arms and armor, together with the 
horrid outeries of either party, as they uttered cheers, or 
shrieks expressive of dire agony, actually drowned the 
awful howling of tempestuous winds, and the hideous 
roar of furious waters. ‘A Wolace A Wallace!’ was 
shouted in dreadful chorus, and into the very melee 
dashed thosé scarcely aroused Englishmen, who had so 
lately held sage debate upon the terrific deeds of Sir 
William Wallace. 

The court was crowded to excess, and the opening of 
the castle portal sufficed to give, by the lights which 
burned in the hall, a partial glimpse of the fearful 
rencontre; otherwise, pitchy darkness involved the ter- 
ritic scene, for Wallace’s party had stolen upon the gar- 
rison under cover of night and the storm, which last 
ha destroyed, spreading and dispersing in every possi- 
bl: direction, the watehfires of Dunnotar. The un- 
dannted Englishmen, backed by those few soldiers 
whose duties had that night allowed of their supping in 
the hall, pressed through the crowd, hacking at, and 
slashing, they knew not whom, so feartully intermingled 
where friends and foes, whilst small was their chance 
oi escaping dire wounds and death amidst so many sore 
dagger-thrusts, and a hail of blows, from claymore, cur- 
tal axe, and bludgeon: wielded by men of gigantic 
mould, proportionate strength, and barbarian disposition. 
Desperate was the contest; but the English party at 
lenysh, surprised as it had been, and consequently called 
upon to contend against a furce superior in numbers 
arms, and physical capabilities, began to give way; a 


panic seized them, and the bleeding, disabled remnant, of 


this devoted garrison, retreated precipitately towards the 
Castle Chapel, within whose strong walls, having sue- 
ceeded in ensconcing themselves, they believed their 
salety was ensured. 

Wounded, dying, and dispirited, the shrieks and 
growns that resounded far and near; the busy, clanking 
tramp of the heartless soldiery, their uncouth language 
and furious expressions, which were easily understood 
to be heavy curses; the moaning of the winds, and dash- 
ing of waves that beat violently against the tremendous 
precipices, upon the summit of which Dunnotar Chapel 
was ereeted, all sounded in the ears of the hapless refu- 
gees like their death-knell. 


The chapel door was fu- | 


within and without by strong iron traverses, attached 
firmly to the wood-work, and fastened in the interior 
With staples of the same material and strong bolts, it 
inust ultimately have yielded to the force employed to 
batter itdown, had not Wallace himself drawn off his 
party from this assault, and led them to the attack of 
another quarter. 

The fainting hearts of the besieged revived as they 
heard the departing steps of the soldiers, and one 
amongst these unfortunate men even dared to exclain, 
‘Said [ not that William Wallace was merciful!’ ‘ Nay, 
my Lord,’ replied another, ‘God grant that this business 
prove not a fellow to the barns of Ayr!’ 

The soldiery of Wallace, burning with implacable 
hatred against the Southrons, and, from the destitute 
condition of their chief, avowedly unremunerated by 
him for their services, now thought only of massacre 
and plunder ; and those ‘dogs of war’ once ‘let slip,’ 
quickly supplying themselves with light and retresh- 
ment, were shortly beheld scouring through the apart- 
ments of the castle half intoxicated, lighting themselves 
With portions of the furniture they had cut up for fire- 
wood, and like demons, inflicting hideous death on who- 
soever had not the good fortune to wear the tartan. 
Having committed at pleasure the most horrid devasta- 
tion within the castle, Wallace, who found it utterly im- 
possible to restrain them in the excess of their frenzy, 
acceded at length to those clumorous demends, which 
sealed the fate of the wretched English garrison. 

Cuilecting every atom of wood, and a1 the combusti- 
bles upon which they could lay hands, the frantic High- 
landers piled them around the devoted fane, and firing 
the fatal pyre, beheld, with shouts of fiendish exultation, 
a blaze arise, which was fanned into terrible mightiness 
by the storming gale, enveloping in its ample folds the 
sanctuary and refuge of their enemies! Sundry bar- 
rels of spirits, oil, and pitch; sundry loads of fodder and 
grain; andsundry household stores of an inflamable na- 
ture, burst forth in the most terrific sheet of fire, and the 
drifting in every direction of blazing materials from the 
power of the wind, was opposed to the heavy, driving 
masses of smoke, and the impenetrable blackness of the 
midnight skies, made this scene beyond imagination 
horrible to behold ! y 

A long, deep-drawn, unearthly wail,—a wail, not of 
one voice but of many,—many,—a wail which most 
resembled the lamentation of souls who have no hope. 
— broke trom the blazing chapel upon the ears of the 
brutal incendiaries, like a last appeal to human sympa- 
thies, from the very bosom of the tathomless abyss! It 
The 


soldiers drew back,—but scarcely had the despairing 


was more than dreadiul, it was supernatural! 


cry of their victims ceased to ring in their ears, when 
there was a sudden rush from the chapel: the hapless 
refngees, preterring any death to that of being burnt 
alive, half scorched and suffocated, made their way 
through falling stones and timbers, only to meet certain 
destruction in other forms. Some precipitated them- 
selves from the tremendous heights on which stood the 
chapel into the stormy waves far, far below: some. 
clinging tocrags, hundreds of feet above the level of the 
sea, and as many below Dunnotar Rock, hung suspended 
between life and death; and some, courting in utter des- 
peration an iminediate termination of their miseries. 
rushed through the fatal furnace, upon the weapons op- 
posed to their progress. 
exultation, — the clatter of arms,—the crash of falling 
architecture, — broad and vivid sheets of fire, — massy 
volumes of suffocating smoke, and the continual howl- 
ing and fury of the tempest, contributed more and more 
to dannt the hearts of the most humane of Wallace's 
brutal soldiery, few indeed in number. Impelled by 
qualms of conscience, and feelings of unutterable terror, 
one of the soldiers who happened to be standing in the 
rear, and next to a priest, dropped upon his knees, and 
with the utmost contrition and sincerity asked, of the 
reverend warrior, an absolution in full, for the heinous 
bntchery just concluded within the precints of a house 
dedicated to Heaven, and the peaceful interests of relig- 


Cries of agony, —shonts of 


ion; a pardon also, he earnestly craved, for the sacrilege 
which he had helped to commit in thus utterly destroy- 
ing, and consuming by fire, one of the Lord’s sacred 
temples, The example of this unhappy man proved con- 
tagious; ina few minutes might be beheld the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of every one of these fierce soldiers 
upon his knees craving pardon for, and absolution 
from, his frantic crimes, of the priests, who, according 
to the custom of those times were attached to, and went 
forth with the armies. 

The astonished and bewildered fathers, too embar- 
rassed — by the singularity of the circumstance, its lack 
of precedent, and its immediate opposition to the very 
nature of a military expedition —to bestow upon their 
sudden penitents one word of pardon, peace, or exhorta- 
tion, Were relieved from all wavering respecting duty, 
by the sound of a voice, whose lightest command every 
one of that ferocious band knew well how to obey; the 
voice of that chieftain, who had for some moments been 
viewing, with inexpressible indignation and scorn, the 
novel exhibition of his party. 

‘Hold! Wallace — when 
every man of that contrite band, trembling, started upon 
Wallace, their injured 
countryinan — Wallace, his own Jand’s champion and 
their friend — Wallace, the great, the brave, the loved 


miscreants!’ exclaimed 


his feet, and regained his arms. 


and the terrible, —spoke to his most devoted servants, 


and associates in arms: ‘Hold miscreants!’ cried he, 


‘are you fools and mad?) And what have ve done unto 
your tyrant enemies which they deserved not richly at 
your hands? Know ye not, that move too, far more than 
this do they merit, the which ve *ve sent them to receive 
at the hands of God ? 
patriots of Wallace, to seck absolution for fulfiling the 
Are ye 
I, T will not grant ye absolution! Away! away! 
May God put your country’s enemies, as it hath pleased 


Are ye the proud and noble ¢oin- 


decrees of Providence ? soldiers? Ont upon 


ye! 
him to do these, into your hands; but let no man pre- 
sume to brand Wallace and his troops with the stigma 
of cruelty, since he and they alike are but the acting in- 
struments of avenging Heaven. 

Ere the break of day, Dunnotar Castle presented a 
woeful spectacle, and a Scottish garrison supplied the 
place of that unfortunate English one, of which nota 
nan survived to relate the miserable history of its sur- 
prise, or the manner in which it was efiected, by an in- 
dustrious and insiduous enemy. 





Domest{e Sketches. 


INCIDENTS INA JOU RNEY. 


Original. 

Ir was toward the close of a beautiful, autumnal day, 
that the carriage of our travellers drew up at the door 
of Mr. Vanhess, in Main street, city of Hudson. A few 
words were exchanged, relative to the propriety of 
troubling strangers, when the sisters were handed trom 
the carriage, and introduced by their friend Mr. How 
to the family of Vanhess. The family consisted 0: Mr. 
and Mrs. Vanhess, two daughters and a son, by a former 
wife, and a fair buy ten months old by the present Mrs. 
Vanhess—a young, elegant woman, a relative of Mr. 
How. 

Mr. Vanhess was a man of fifty years, descended froin 
one of those Dutch families—the early settlers of this 
part of our country. The son, would probably in these 
modern days, have been styled a dandy. Catharine, the 
efdest: daughter, was a_ plain, intelligent young lady of 
twenty-four, Clorina, the youngest, a gay girl of sixteen. 

Tea was soon prepared with all that liberal hospitality, 
which characterized the ancient, Low Duteh families of 
that region; and before the ceremonies of the tea-table 
were over, the sisters began to teel themselves among 
friends, and were well satisiied with the choice Mr. How 
had made tor them, during their stay in Hudson. 

After tea, a walk was proposed by Mr. Vanhess. 
‘Frederic and the girls must entertain the ladies from 
the country,’ said the father, ‘while Mrs. Vanliess and 
myself make a few calls with Mr. How.’ Analtercation 
took place between Frederic and Clorina, relative to 
where they should walk, not very favorable to either of 
their characters. The elder Miss Vanhess put an end 
tothe dispute by refering to the choice of the strangers — 
the Misses Bacens. ‘I shall be guided by the wishes of 


others,’ said Clorina, modestly, ‘her sister Belinda, 


would prefer a shopping excursion.’ The elder Miss 
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Vanhess declined accompanying them, and chose a walk 
on the baak of the river. The party, therefore, divided. 
Frederic and the younger ladies went up the street, 
waile Catherine and Ciorina turned their steps toward 
ihe banks of the river. It was Saturday evening, and | 
nature, like the Christiaa seemed preparing for the rest 
and stillness of the Sabbath. The sun with his broad, 
bright disk, was fast sinking in the cloudless west — the | 
sky one vast expanse of purest ether, and the wind which 
had blown briskly now lulled itseif, with the expiring 
day toa gentle whisper. The doors and shutters of the 
shops were closing, the workinan’s hammer and axe 
were stilled the hireling was returning wearily toward | 
his home. Carriages, which on pleasure or business | 
had visited the city, were heard ruunbling at a distance 
toward the country; even the banks of the river were 
deserted, except here and there a solitary individual 
rambled ‘to feast on nature’s charms.’ The fisherman 
had drawn his boat ashore, and had laid his line and oars 
aside. The light pleasure boat was returning from her 
excursion — vessels wader a press of sail were occupying 
both channels of the noble river — at equal disiances to 
the north and south, lay the sloop and the schooner at 
anchor, while the deeply laden terry boat was moving | 
slowly toward the opposite shore; and the truant boy,” 
with his stolen skiff was heard paddling along beneath 
the almost perpendicular banks of the majestic Hudson. 
Directly opposite where the young ladies stood, were 
the thea embryo villages of Athens and Luninburg. 
There rising hills, low vallies, cultivated fields and ex- 
tensive forests, Were pleasantly intermingled, till the eye 
rested on the blue stunmits of the lofty Caatskill. 

‘It is certainly a delightfal prospect,’ said Clorina, as 
her eye glanced from one object to another. I 





‘T thought 
vou would admire it, replied Miss Vanhess, —‘ for this 
reason [ brought you here. O how far preferable,’ she 
coutinued thoughtfully, ‘to all the splendid scenes which 
the gay call pleasure! ‘The volume of nature has been 
to me till recently. a sealed bool,’ said Clorina, and she 
was about to continue her remarks when the stillness of 
the scene was suddenly interrupted by the discharging 
of cannon, trom the eminence which overlooks the South 
Jay. accompanied with shouts of sailors, the hnzzas of 
citizens, and the wild, discordant sounds of interming- 
ling voices. ‘Be not alarmed,’ said Miss Vanhess, ob- 
serving Clorina’s surprise, ‘this is a shout of congratula- 
tion, We will walk on if you please and learn the 
evuse.” They had not proceeded far when they were 
inet by a party of boys, who, partaking of the general 
excitement, came daucing over the hill, eryimg, as they 
ran ‘Heigh-o, the Join has come —the John has come.’ 
‘Ts it possible!’ exelaimed Catherine Vanhess, with a 
tremor of joy. ‘Yes, said the boys, ‘there it comes — 
there itcomes! It has just turned the Point, and is making 
toward the wharf” ‘The John,’ said Catherine, * turning 
again to Clorina, ‘is the largest whale-ship that ever 
sailed from Hudson. Several years have clapsed since 
its departure for the Pacific, and no intelligeace having 
been received concerning it, by the owners, it has long 
been given up as lost. ‘Those who hal friends among 
the crew, have mourned them as dead ;— its return will 
sive athrillof joy to many aheart.’ Just as they arrived 
at the extremity of the hill, the John struck the wharf, 
Which was crowded with anxious spectators; and the 
sailors with cheers leaped on shore. ‘The vesset, truly, 
looks weather-beaten,’ said Clorina. ‘The crew are no 
less so, [ presume,’ replied Miss Vanhess, ‘ Poor fellows, 
my very heart is pained with the thought of the trials of 
sailors; —seperated from all the endearments of kindred 
and home, subjects of the most despotic and arbitrary 
yovernment, exposed to every danger, tempted by every 
vice, while suffering in their very element, they acquire 
a hardiness of spirit, and cast off all sense of moral obli- 
gation. We basking in the sunbeams of light and priv- 
ilege, banqueting on the purchase of their toils and pri- 
vations, sit with ease at home, and if the sailor ever cross 
vur path of pleasure, we only censure, condemn and for- 
gethim! Just below, there, continued Catherine, ‘lives 
a poor, blind widow, whose only son went out a common 
sailor in this ship. If you please, we will just step in, 
and see if she has heard of the arrival of the John, and 
if her son yet lives. They hastened to a descent in the 
rock, down which, Catherine rapidly flew; but looking 
back saw Clorina standing at the top. ‘Pardon me,’ 
sud Catherine to Clorina, ‘T forget my duty to you — 
astranger.’ ‘L could have followed you,’ said Clorina, 
‘hal T not been chained to the enchanting scenery by the 
rising moon, which seems to render it doubly, interest- 
ing.” ‘Fair moon, said Catherine hnmorously, ‘ we will 
talk o” thee when, we have visited the widow.’ A’ few 
steps brought them to her door. Miss Vanhess led the 
wav to her apartment. The widow was setting in her 
arm chair, her head resting on her hand, her features 
indicating the deepest dejection. 


‘She, truly, sits as a widow, and has none to guide her,’ 


said Catherine, as they entered the room; and rapping 
loudly, gave notice of her approach. ‘Who comes 
there?’ asked the widow, raising her head from her 
hand. 
hess tenderly, ‘and a friend — come to see you.’ ‘ Dear 


‘Tt is your daughter Catherine,’ said Miss Van- | 
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precious child,’ she exclaimed affectionately. Dear, 
precious child, you do not fursake me, forlornas Lain, 
since my Robert is dead. ‘Lhope your Robert is not 
dead,’ replied Catherine. ‘You would comfort me, my 
child, I know,’ said the widow — but my Robert is dead. 
The John must be lost, and the crew, buried mid the 
coral of the ocean; or what is, perhaps, worse, slaves on 
some barbarous coast.’ ‘No, no,’ said Catherine, ‘tbe 
John is not lost, but has been heara from.’ * Is it possi- 
ble,’ ejaculated the widow, rising and leaning on the top 
of her staff. ‘Where was it — distant?’ ‘ Lt was rapidly 
ascending the Hudson.’ ‘ Happy, happy tiding,’ exelaim- 
ed the mother agitated with joy, ‘ but if iny Robert should 
not be there,’ —she added throwing herself again in her 
chair. Fearful apprehensions checked the uiterance of 
the hoping, fearing mother; and showers of tears rolled 
over her cheeks upon her heaving bosom. ‘The door 
opened —a sailor entered, fell at her feet, seized both her 
hands, and cried ‘ Mother, dear mother, do you, indeed, 
yet live t ‘Who are you?’ said the sightless widow. 
‘Lam your son, your Robert, come at last to comfort 


you.’ ‘My son, my Robert, is it—can it be? Let me 
see! No: Lcannot see. Let me feel like the Patriarch, 


if it be, indeed, my very son Robert or not.’ Then pass- 
ing her hand over his forehead, she discovered the scar 
which identified her son, and exclaimed, ‘Yes, it is ny 
son, my Robert!’ and fell upon his neck in speechless 
exstacy. Catherine and Clcrina stood mingling their 
tears in this scene of tenderness, and the hardy sailor of 
thirty-five, wept audibly, in the fulness of his heart. ‘Be 
comforted, ‘my mother, said the son, ‘I will leave you 
no more. You have no danghter — 1 will be. a son and 
daughter too” ‘O, [ have a daughter, she retorted 
quickly, ‘I have a daughter —Catherine Vanhess. | 
could not have lived till now, had not that dear good 
child ——but [ will not pain her unosteit 
by a rehearsal of her kindness. At some future time 
you shall hnow all’ ‘Ten thousand thanks, good young 
lady,’ said the sailor, ‘for your kindaess to iny poor, 
blind mother. Here is iny prutse—be rewarded —a 
sailor’s purse is full and free, be rewarded.’ ‘1 thank 
you,’ said Catherine, ‘Duty is its own rewarder. Lhave 
been abundantly compensated for endeavoring to comfort 
your mother, by her patience, resignation and affection ; 
besides, Providence has kindly furnished me with all 
that a reasonable mind could ask, and if I ever sigh for 
more, it is to give to those more worthy and needy than 
myself.” Take these, then,’ said the sailor,’ presenting 
her five crowns. Catherine declined. ‘Take them,’ 
said the mother, ‘take them for my sake—take them, 
and procure comforts for the hungry and the sick — there 
is Eliza,a_ sailor’s daughter, dying at the poor-house, 
and there is Mrs. H—, who has scen better days, now in 
distress —a great mind struggling with adversity — 
there are her hungry babes, what fitter objects for the 
exercise of your benevolence! O, take them, Catherine, 
for mysake.’ ‘On these conditions, | receive the money.’ 
said Catherine, ‘and pledge myself to be a faithful al- 
mnoner of your bounty to the poor,’ B 


>. 






ious bosom 


THE WINTER HEARTH-FIRE. 


Original. 








Tue winter hearth-fire is the grand awakener and en- 
livener of the household affeetions. When the family- 
circle is around it, a chain of indissoluble hearts is 
formed. The holy feelings which relationship cherishes 
gush out in the calm flashes from the glowing eye, and 
move and play tremtulonsly, like a succession of floating 
pulse-beatings, throughout the bosom. The cheerful 
blaze — the soft light of the shaded lamp —the warm, 
close room —the shut-out world, and the singleness of 
| of the scene, make the situation of any individual in the 
group, delightfully pleasant. It is a place like no other 
—like a paradise —like a heaven, but different! It is 
there only that heart speaks unto heart, each with its 
| most kindly influence. It is there only that the ties of 
kindred are displayed in all their strength. It is there 
; only that we pereeive the purity, and the fulness, and 
the loveliness of those affections which are among the 
divinest heritages of our existence. It is there only 
that all we love, and all we would wish to love forever, 
come home upon the soul with all that is powerful, and 
make us to feel and be aware of the goodliness and 
worth of much that tends to benefit us, and render us 
happy throughout our earthly condition. 








Literary Sketches. 


TIMOTHY FLINT. 
BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 


Of the number of western authors ‘whose names 
stand high in the literary world, and whose works are 
extensively known,’ is the subject of the present pa- 
per. — Though an eastern man by birth and education, 


| for it was here, in the Great Valley whose resources ot 


all kinds he has pointed out, and whose extent and mag- 
nificence he has pictured to the world, that his literary 
career was begun. The publication of his ‘Ten Years’ 
Residence in the Mississippi Valley,’ was the commence- 
ment of an intellectual acquaintance with the world of 
letters, which has been steadily ever since increasing, 
and which promises to be of long and pleasant continu- 
ance. 

‘he character of Mr. Flint’s mind, as it appears to us, 
may be expiessed in one word — capabiiry. John Neat 
perhaps out of the way, and we do not believe that there 
is any American author who can produce Ma celtaim 
lime, so many volumes, on so many difierent subjects, 
und generally so weil executed, as ‘Timothy Flint. Ask 
him fora book or: histury, character or man- 
ners,—a life of Danicl Boone, or a history of Indian 
wariare, — a novel founded on South American history, 
and descriptive of South American scenery, — an account 
ofthe origin of the North American indians, and their 
antiquities, —a book of moral essays from the French, 
or a disquisition on the ‘exact sciences, — and only give 
him time to make pens and da// make letters, (for he 
never does more,) and he will uot keep your type-setters 
idle, your presses standing still, o1 


Western 


your book-shelves 








empty. He writes as he talks, — rapidly — eloguently — 
poetically —carelessly. He sets the schools at dctiaxee, 
and pursues a style of his own: a style tull of faults, at is 


true, and obnoxious to criticism; still «style of 
force, and often of inuch beariy. Disdainine the trai 
mels which the masters would impose upon hin, he 
soars luto the r and loses sight of every 
thing but the 1 of magnificence and beauty that 
croud his inagination: he consequently forgets, not un- 
frequently, that there is sucha thing in composition as 
ending a sentence, Still he gives us the gold—pure, 
unadulterated — and we feel in too good humor when we 
have got it, to quarrel with lim because lie presented 1 
WM a Micdiher chtiic ly his own. 

The works by which Mr, Flint is best known, are, tis 
7 ie Mississippi Valley, 


great 


egious of pociry, 











‘Ten Years’ Resicence 
‘History cud Geograpiy’ of the same, and ‘ Pranci 
Berrian,’ a novel. These are unquestionably his bes 
works, and are thuse that have been most im 
iInelevating him to that conspicucus place 
holds among the literary men of his country, 
read them all, time after time; we adinire them ‘atly 
and hope to read them again. They have their fautts, 
and enough of them. But Mr. Funt’s writings are char- 
acterized by a deep religious feeling, which pervades and 
beantifies a ike his peflections upon nen, and his dese rip- 
tions of visible natu by a poetical fervency, which so 


captivates the reader, that he passes aon 
} 





which he 


We have 





a 


pase atter 
page and chapter alter ¢ iapter, Withont nowy the Inr sc 
of time: and by a vivid imagination and power of tan- 
enage, whieh thrill every nerve. 
ter, we do not know his pavatlel in the language he 
sparkling streams of the porthern sections of this great 


valley. —the turbid and tureid waters of the southern 


Asa descriptive wrt- 


sections, —the vast prairies that are scattered almost 


over its entire extent, —the remains of aboriginal art, 
and the relics of aboriginal greatness,—the blooming 
woods of the north, and the gloomy forests of the south, 
with their cypress-swamps aud rice-lakes ; aie 
things with which he is familiar, and upon which his 
pen has been tried; and he has deseribed them with a 
pawer which no other writer has displayed, and witha 
faithfulness to trath and nature which is admirable. 

He must be adevout admirer of the works of the 
Great Architect. We can fancy him taking a stand, 
and feasting his eye upon some scene of beauty —to hin 
of surpassing loveliness. He secks a commanding ele- 
vation, and the vast prairie spreads before him, decorat- 
ed with flowers of every size, and scent, and cvlor, dotted 
here and there with islands of matchless verdure, and 
stretching away, away, till in the distance its velvet car- 
peting of ereen mingles with the soft bine of the over- 
eanopying heavens. Or he throws himself upon a gentle 
bluff, and the river that rolls beneath him spark'es in the 
sunlight, or moonlight, or starlight, and the silver-sided 
fish dart into the air, and the waters swell, or dance to 
the humming breeze, till to his imagination they almost 
become instinet with life. Or he seats himself at his 
window. in the lone hour of midnight, and throws up the 
sash; when the bland winds steal in and lift the hair 
from his warm forehead, and bathe his burning temples 
with their delicious freshness. Silence, like that of the 
grave, is beneath and around him; and above him, are 
the eloquenee, and gtory, and beauty of the stellar wor'd. 
At such a moment, he seizes his pen — the divine afflatus 
is upon him —and page after page, and sheet after sheet, 
are soon g'owing with the elaquence and fervency of his 
poetic nature. 

Mr. Flint commenced author young ; and in early life 
published to a considerable amonnt in sermons, address- 
es, and miscellaneous matter, The last work, we believe, 

| which he published before the ‘Ten Years’ Residence,’ 
|; was one entitled ‘Arguments natural, moral and _ reli- 
|| gious, for the Immortality of the Soul,’ written abort 


these 


|, Mr. Flint must be classed among western literary men, — || the time of attaining to his majority, Since the publica- 





























































































Years’ Residence in the Mississippi Valley,’ 1 vol. 8vo. ; 
‘Francis Berrian,’ 2 vols. 12mo.; ‘Geography and His- 
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tion of this work, he has produced as follows: ‘Ten | 





tory of the Western States,’ 2 vols. 8vo.; ‘ Western 
Monthly Review,’ 3 vols. 8vo.; (about three-fourths from 
Mr. Flint’s pen; ) ‘Arthur Clenning,’ 2 vols. 12 mo.; 
‘George Mason,’ 1 vol. 12 mo.; a Prize Tract on ‘Gam- 
bling ;’ the‘ Lost Child,’ (in the production of which, as | 





| 


well as in that of Pattie’s Narrative and Boone’s Life, he ; Ohio; and to drop it in the post-office, with the postage paid. 
was assisted by his daughter; ) the‘ Shoshonee Valley ’ || 


2 vols. 12 mo.; the ‘Art of being Happy,’ partly from 
the French of Droz, about 300 pages 12 mo.; ‘ Lectures 
on Natural History,’ about 400 pages 12 mo.; ‘ Pattie’s 
Narrative,’ 1 vol. 8 vo.; ‘Life of Daniel Boone,’ 1 vol. 
18 mo.; ‘Indian Wars of the West,’ 1 vol. 12 mo.; and 


| echoing of praise. We trust that some of our readers will feel | 


| is worthy of its editor. 


(now in press) ‘Celibacy Vanquished, or the Bachelor |) 


Reclaimed,’ from the French. Besides, at different 


| distinguished essayist. 


times, miscellaneous matter to the’ amount of several |! 


volumes for various periodical publications. 

For a year or two past, Mr. F'lint’s writings have been 
numerous ; but we fear that previous success had ren- 
dered him careless; for we do not think that his late ef- 
forts have tended to the advancement of his reputation. 
The reception which the ‘Ten Year’s Residence’ met 
with from the critics and the public, was such as could 
not but gratify the feelings of any ambitious aspirant 
after literary honors. We do not know that a second 
edition was called for ia this country; but it was re-pub- 
lished in England, where it drew from prejudice itself 
the palm of praise. Since the publication of this work, 
much of it has been incorporated in the ‘ History and 
Geography,’ a work which has rapidly passed through 
four or five large editions. 
and geographical correctness of this last work, and the 
fidelity of its descriptions, we do not know that there is 
any cause of complaint; but we cannot say that we 
think Mr. Flint’s manner of writing the happiest for a 
work of its character. To our mind, he is two imagin- 
ative —too poetical. One is liable, every few pages, to 
iorget, in the richness of the imagery which is crowded 
upon him, some material date, or important fact that he 
had got hold of but a few moments before. This we 
presume has been the case with many, in reading the 
‘ History and Geography.’ We know it was so with our- | 
self, and that we found it a greatannoyance. The work 
however, has been vastly popular, and, what is no slight | 
consideration now-a-days, vastly profitable. Of Mr. | 
F'lint’s novels, we like none so well as the first. ‘ Fran- 
cis Berrian’ is a thrilling tale, and is an apt illustration | 
of the power which the novelist holds over the affections 
and passions of mankind. It is worth, for its descrip- 
tions alone, a score of the works of fiction that are every 
day republishing in this country from the English press. 

Cincinnati Mirror. 
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Tue Geosrapuy or THE Heavens, accompanied by a Celestial 


{ 

Original. | 

! 

Atlas. | 


Hartford: F. J. Huntington. Boston: Allen and Ticknor. — | 
This is an exceedingly well planned and an adinirably well execu: 
ted work —not only suitable for schools; but worthy of a place in | 
the library of every lady and gentleman. If any one is ‘taller than 
he might walk beneath the stars’ for him alone it is unsuitable, and | 
} 
to him we cannot recommend it—to all others it may be recom- 


mended as interesting and vaiuable. 


Tue Curistian GLEANER. — This work, published by the Messrs. | 
Adams of Amherst, contains a passage of scripture for every day | 
in the year, with a brief, devotional exposition appended to each | 
yerse —gleahed with discrimination and taste from the wide field | 
which pulpit eloquence has crowded wtih beautiful and valuable 
thoughts. It is a translation from the French; but a good book, 
and caleulated to operate upon the mind most happily. The thoughts 
are soietines passing beautiiul; and the lover of old Eyglish wri- 
ting will find in them many of those keen conceits which strike so 
powerfully upon the fancy, and which were so much used by wri- 
ters about the seventeenth century. To the Christian it may be 
commended, as a most pleasing and instructive manual, —as very 
worthy of attention. 


Book or my Lapy. 


Boston: Allen and Ticknor.— A severe 


critic might cut and slash on such matter as is constrained in this 
velume — a careful reader might throw it aside as common place 


matter — but a lover of light reading might be amused — and to such 


only it can be commended. 


Tue Cincinnati Mirror. — The Editors of this paper are worthy 
of much praise, we were about saying; but that is nothing. We | 
should say that they ought to be more ardently supported ; not only | 
by those who reside in the West; but by others, those dwelling in | 


the Atlantic states. The enterprizing perseverance of its editors, 


| ates of Washington College, is rapidly improving. 


As regards the historical | 


| 
| 


| suppose they are interesting, especially Matthew Carey’s Autobiog- 


' 

i 

| 

States; it is an honor to the proprietor — and to the town which sup- | 


- . ! 
which has reared and sustained a work in the West, of so highly | 
respectable a character, merits something more than the hollow | 


| 
liberal enough to take three dollars from the pocket; more liberal, {| 


|| to place it in a letter accompanied by the name and residence ; and \! 


|| still more liberal, to direct it to Shreve and Gallagher, Cincinnati, HI 


Tae New Excianp Macazine.— This work improves every | 


We have not read the other articles — but | 


| 
| 
| 
month, perceptibly. The first article is written with grace, and | 


{ 
| 
raphy, which is accompanied by a well executed portrait of that }} 


Tut HsrmMerHensan. No. II. —This work by the Undergradu- 
Many of the ar- 
ticles are written with intelligence and power; and would not be 
discredits to more matured minds. 

Tue Onewwa Democrat. — This business and family paper, print- 


ed in Utica, N. Y.,is the best printed weekly paper in the United 


ports it. 








woctry. 


On the Picture of a slerping Infant watched by a Dog. 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


| 
Original. 
| 
| 
| 
Tuov hast sweet slumber, baby. Gentle gales | 
Do lift the curtaining foliage o’er thy head, | 
And nested birds sing lullaby, — and flowers | 
That form the living broidery of thy couch, | 
Shed rich perfume. 


} 

He, too, whose guardian eye | 
Pondereth thy features with such meek delight, 
And faithful semblance of parental care, | 
Counting his Master’s darling as his own, 
Should aught upon thy helpless rest intrude 
Would shew a Lion’s wrath. 


And when She comes, | 

Thy peasant-mother from her.weary toil, 
Thy shout will cheer her, and thy tiny arms H 
Circle her sun-burnt neck, with joy as full | 
They who recline | 

In royalty’s proud cradle, lulled by strains | 
Of warbling lute and watched by princely eyes, 


As infancy can feel. 


And wrapped in golden tissue, — taste, perchance, 
No sleep so sweet as thine. | 


Even thus it is, 
With us, the larger children. Gorgeous robes 
And all the proud appliances of wealth, , | 
Touch not the heart’s content : — but he is blest 
Who clad in peaceful thought, serenely greets 
The smile of Nature, witha soul of love. 





TO EARTH. 


Original. 





O peavteous Earth, how green, and rich thy glories are! 
I love to gaze upon thy fair and awful forms, 
Or mid the shine of sun or lightning-flash of storms, 

Or gleams that on thee fall from many a twinkling star. 

No less I love thee, Earth, when high, the pale-orbed moon 
Is gilding o’er thy mountains, streamlets, groves, and trees, 
Or imaging her golden form beneath thy silver seas, — 


That happy emblem of man’s last, divinest boon — 
To leave his form below, while soars his soul in heaven. 

Not much I wonder, Earth, that mortals love thee well! 

For oft my soul has wished on some bright orb to dwell 
Where all things shining, seem as for God’s angels given; 
Yet could it mount, heaven-winged, up to some realm afar 
| I know that thence, thou too must seein, O Earth, as pure a star. 
1. C. P. 





BEAUTY AND MIND. 





Original. 





Tue dews are on the bending grass, 
Like pearls upon a fairy’s spear, 
And glitter as the sun beams pass, 
And purify their beauties here ; 
But the same sun that lights thern up, 
Will scatter those bright pearls to air, 
And steal from out the floweret’s cup, 
The diamonds Night has hidden there. 











Beauty is like the morning dew — 
Though glittering brightly for a while 
When youth’s gay sunlight shineth through 
Our being’s sky of joy and sinile, 
Yet fadeth with the touch ef years 
And vanisheth when age comes on, 
When cheeks are furrowed up with tears 
And youth’s unsullied dreams are gone. 
The sun that drinketh up those pearls 
Will live till Earth shall be no more ~ 
Till Time his shadowed pinion furls 
Upon Eternity’s dark shore — 
And burn along the upper skies 
Like God’s own shadow in its prime 
Till Earth’s bright guardian angel flies 
And tells in Heaven the death of Time. 


And inind is like that burning sun— 
It liveth when frail Beauty dies 
And blooms till immortality is won, 
And then —returneth to the skies : — 
And age can never steal its bloom— 
Its radiance is thrown afar 
And on our journey to the tomb 
It lights the pathway like a star. 9 


The Child’s welcome toa Bride, witha Bouquet of Autumn Flowers. 





Original. 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
A voice to the Bride, from our Autumn bowers, 
A cheering song, from the harps of flowers, 
With their gayest brow and their richest vest, 
They gather to welcome the bright and blest. 
The Orange-blooim doth its benison twine, 
And the Dahlia whisper ‘ forever thine,’ 
And the Myrtle and Rose, with their fragrant sigh, 
Breathe soft of the love that shall never die, 
Such words, as have won with their magie sway, 
Thy heart from a parent's hearth away, 
Such words as have bound with their potent breath 
Soul to soul, — for life or death. 

Speak freely, sweet Flowers, for the Bride hath smiled 
On the simple gift of an artless child 
Fear not, for your sisters have decked her hair, 
She hath culled your buds from her garden fair, 
They have heightened the bliss of her childish hours, 
Ye are no strangers to her, sweet Flowers, 
With your eloquent lip, and your glowing cheek, 
Tell what our language is poor to speak. 











Ercerpts. 


Wuo now hears of ‘The Cries of London,’ if the cries themselves 





be still in the world of sounds, and exist not merely, ina ghostly 


| way, in the limbo of echo —a purgatorial middle-land on the road 


to utter forgetfulness? No toy books used to be so popular as 
those which pourtrayed to the eye of provincial urchins, the race 
of those who uttered them, and, through the imperfect syllabie im- 
itations of untravelled nursery maids — who articulated the thes in 
clothes! gave to their ears the melodies alike of Seven Dials, the 
Poultry, Ratcliffe Highway, and St. James ’-Square! A plague on 
Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Johnston for ruining the copy-right 
of these valuable productions! Nay, the subject was once es- 
teemed as one not beneath the research of the antiquary, the illus- 
tration of the artist, and even the recording skill of the Mus. Docs. 
of the two universities; for, in 1609, a collection was published 
called ‘Pamelia,’ being a selection of the most musical of the cries 
of London, among others those of the Milliners’ Girls, as ‘Italian 
falling bands’ ‘Nun’s Thread,’ &e. But who can now set to music, 
or note the music in the ‘growl of the seller of ‘The Poor Man’s 
Guardian’ and ‘The Penny Trumpet’ —or of the hoarser sound 
of the informer, who valiantly clutches the vender of either of 
these ornaments of periodical literature ? 

TueERE is a peculiarity inthose passazes which we find in collec- 
tions having the title of ‘The Beauties of Shakspeare,’ which I am 
not aware, has ever been sufficiently noticed. They almost inva- 
riably exhibit two sorts of excellence —that.of the class, and that 
of the species, as it were ; or a collective and a separate beauty at 
the same time. In short they resemble a quiver full of arrows — 
ora bundle of rods. Aimed together, their force is prodigious; 
while every separate portion, which goes to make up the whole, 
has an individual precision, a pith and a point —a sharpness and @ 
power, which, as well as the amount of force in the aggre- 
gate, we in vain look for, at least to the same degree, in any other 
writer. 
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In. N. P. Wituis. — Our countryman, Mr. Willis, we have ever 
believed has enconntered, and, we may add, has withstood manfully 
inuch unmerited and barbarously unjust persecution. Possessing 
a most delicate imagination, with an ardent love for the finer and 
more beautiful creations which ake the world a paradise, he has 
endeavored, aud has succeeded in his trials, to place before his 


countrymen the thoughts and the expressions of those feelings |) 
which are the very sunlights upon his pathway. His mind is too | 
' 


much disposed to enjoy and be benefited by all that the earth throws 
before it of the beautiful, to give much heed to the clouds, the 
thunder, the lightning and the dark scenery which some of life’s 
scene-shifters are disposed to muster around him so tirelessly. 
No one, we believe, will succeed in making Mr. Willis an unhappy 
man ; for he will never hunt for difficulties; and if he discovers any 





gathering, will effectually avoid them, be they ever so unpleasant or || 
numerous. 

The low, scurrilous attack in the misnamed ‘Truth,’ and the more 
mean, because more unexpected, article inthe American Quarterly 


have tended to injure Mr. Willis in no small degree. He has been 
assailed, and his character has been assoiled by those whose only 


spurs were the double gratification of the most insignificant envy 
and the direst malice. Dastard libellers who could not find wit, or | 
judgment, or discrimination sufficiently potent to inake a tolerable 


review of his productions, have upon hear-say evidence, or upon 


something, at least quite as creditable and responsible, made re- 


ruarks upon the person of the man; and it is marvellous what a deal 
of sagacity they have presented in their rounded periods and click- | 
clack pentameiers on the dress and titles of oue, whom, ii car | 
opinion, they no more know than they do the characteristics which i! 
belong to iinpartial critics, disciplined scholars, or well-bred genile- | 
inen. | 

We have oficn been provoked into testiness, by hearing those | 








who knew noth ' Mr. Willis except by his works, declare that | 
’ 


heisafop. [fhe were, we are aware of no reason why his produc- || 





tious should be the less adinived. But it is not so. Mr. Willis is | 
cifted with fair proportions, and anything sets him off; and we ven- | 
ture the assertion that his elothing if placed upon many men, would 
be pronounced anything but extravagant or costly. The notion of 


his foppishness should have been exploded long ago, and would | 
have been, if people would judge for themselves, and not allow | 


oilers to be their spokesinen. 


Mr. Willis, we perceive by the papers, has been attacked by the 
Bishop of Charleston for making some siatemeut relative to Papal 





proceedings. The attack is made by a respectable combatant; and 
we doubt not that it will be met with fearlessness and strength. At 
any rate, the opportunity which is now presented to Mr. Willis to 
show his power, is fair; and we believe as he doubtless will answer 


his antagonist, that he will show himself to advantage. 1} 

We are not an intimate friend or even an acquaintance of Mr. |} 
Willis. We have not spoken in his favor because we are a friend, i| 
therefore ; but because the men of genius among us are too few to 


be cast out and away from the present enjoyment of fame, by the | 
alse and miserable artillery, however noisy, of ignorant and de- 


graded defaners; and becatise there is no man, among all of our 


coutrynten, who possesses a mind of such peeuli: 
is. Wedo not believe it deep or remarkably strong, but pe- | 
culiar— because it is fall of pure intellectual refinement and chast- 
ened by nice, rigid discipline. 





stainp as Mr. |} 








After the paragraphs above were in type, the New York Mirror | 
Was received, Which comiments justly and handsomely on the treat- 
jnent Which Mr. Willis is receiving, from those whose hatred | 
boils and mounts up, like the water ofa hot-spring, while the cause | 
is unknown except to the diligent and close observers of nature. | 
‘In respeet to Mr Willis’ “npressions’ whieh have been much ad- | 


quired by those ambitious enough to learn something respecting the | 


| 
- . - } 
potent attractions in Europe, and who are not too lazy to leave || 
. 1] 
it 


them unread, the Editor ef the Mirror says: “we can merely say of 
Mr. Willis, that if he has made a few enemies, he has made many | 
friends ; and confidently present his letters before an unbiassed and 
discerning public, with whose approving sanction we shall feel the 
aitacks ofa few envious and carping erities less than the ox in the 
fable felt the weight of the fly on his horn, and like him can say | 
with all philosophy, ‘I know not when you came, and care not when | 
yougo!? | 
A See es | 

{ 

| 


vow ” cre fio sTITe T - ic H 
Hiinpgrances To Genxivs. — There exists in our country very many 
Ignorant and impudent preteuders, Each one sallies out on the 


* } . d ic rte ; 
battlements of his own fortress —some scurrilous newspaper or 


other kind of print —and aims death-blows at industrious and wor- 
thy laborers who are endeavoring to gather a livelihood in an hon- 
orable manner. The evil is great. These pretenders are numer- 
ous and strong; and their malice unconquerable, aud almost irre- 


sistuble. Men of the highest character — as respects morals, learn- 
ing and industry are hidden by the mist of their pestilential breath 
Without judzment, without a penetrating desire to find out the 
depth of the malice which these men feel, one can hardly picture 
fo himscif the bitter hatred, the wicked regard, and the million and 
dnsidious ineans which are a!l exercised in the hope of crushing 











, may look for more pure criticism, aud genius and talent expect, | 


| order; and his writings are distinguished for freshne 


| of his works, and supposing that his fortune would be happier in 


7 


a 
those whose talents and whose genius are exceedingly creditable to | Tur AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LETTERS. — Is the title of an Associ- 


our infant republics. Newspapers are introduced into families with 
too little caution. The characters of editors are unexamined; 
and the paper which contains the most variety, as it is called — 
another term, in many instances, for low sentiments, immoral max- | 
ims, and villanous slang — is the most certain in its success. 

When the public shall give heed and support to men honest in 


| purpose, and fearless in declaring truth — when the profession of | 


the editor shall be classed among other liberal professions — when ! 


| men shall judge for themselves, and scrutinize carefully the period- 


ical works which may be presented to them — when party-strife 
and party-ambition shall fall away before right principles, Americans 


each, its due rewards. i 
et ae hints = j 
' 


Mr. A. Pike, to whose pen our readers are indebted for the pro- 
duction subjoined, is a man of genius. Tis mind is of a peculiar 





and origin- 





ality of thought. He has a mosi glaring imagination ; and in high, 
descriptive poetry is surpassed by no American. ‘Totally negligent 


! 
the west than here, he has been seeking in the very wilderness the || 
| * staff of life.’ A volume of his writings is soon to be pleced before 
the public, and if it does not create more than ordinary interest, || 

| our expectations will be miserably fruitless. His fancy is rapid in 
its conceptions, and we doubt not that if he had a ‘dozen hands, he ‘| 
could keep them all at work.’ 

; THE ROBIN. 
Written in New Mezico, onhearing a red-breast sing, the only one 
that ever heard there. | 
Iivsu! where art thou clinging, | 
And whatvart thou singing, 

Bird of my own native land? 
Thy song is as sweet | 
Asa fairy’s feet i! 
Stepping on silver sand — ' 


And thou art now \ 
As merry as though thou wast singing at home, 
Away in the spray 
Of ashower, thet tumbles through edorous glooin ; 
Or as if thou wast hid, 
To the tip of thy wing, 
By a broad oaken leaf 
In its greenness of spring, 
And thy nest lurked amid a grey heaven of shade, 
Where thy young and thyself from the sunshine were laid. 


Hush! hush! — Look around thee! 
Lo! bleak mountains bound the; 





All barren and gloomy and red : | 
And a desolate pine 
Doth above thee incline, 
And gives not a leaf to thy bed— 
And lo! below 
No flowersof beauty and brilliancy blow, 
But weeds, grey heads, 


That mutter and moan when the wind-waves flow; 
And the rain never falls | 
Inthe season of spring, 
To freshen thy heart 
And to lighten thy wing ; 


| But thou livest a hermit these deserts among, 


And Echo alone makes reply to thy song. 


| 
| 

i} And while thou art chanting, 
| 


With head thus upslanting, 
Thou seemest a thought or a vision, 
Which flits in its haste 
O’er the heart’s dreary waste, 
With an influence soothing, Elysian — 


Or a lone sweet tone, 


i| That sounds for a time in the ear of Sorrow. 


And soon, too soon 
I must leave thee, and bid thee a long good-morrow. 
But if thou wilt turn 
To the South thy wing, 
I will meet thee again 
E’er the end of spring; 


And thy nest can be made where the peach and the vine 


| 
| 
| Shall shade thee, and leaf and tendril entwine. 


Oh! thou art a stranger, 
And darer of danger, 
That over these mountains hast flown, 
And the land of the North, 
Is the cline of thy birth, 
And here thou, tike me, art alone. 
Go back on thy track ; 


It were wiser and better for thee and me, 
Than to moan alone, 
So far from the waves of our own bright sea, 


Will greet us again with their idolized glow. 
Let us go— let us go — and revisit our hoine, 
Where the oak leaves are green and the sea-waters foam. 
Valley of Tiswzut, March 20, 1832. 


| 
| 
And the eyes that we left to grow dim, months ago, | 


ation, formed in Philadelphia, for the promotion of American letters 
and the patronage of American authors. ‘We hail with delight,’ 
says the Editor of the North American Magazine, ‘a project which 
may tend to fraternize the feelings, expand the capacities, exalt, 
confirm, and perpetuate the knowledge of those who, by their pro- 
fession, should cherish the amenities of the heart and the dignified! 
philosophy of the mind.’ 

We copy below the list of officers who are to serve until the an- 
nual election, which is to take place on the first Monday of next 
May ; and shall watch hereafier with pleasure for the progress and 
prosperity of an association which may afford means, through its 
members and acts, for advancing the eause of American Ictters. 

David Paul Brown, Esq., President. 
Stephen Sinypson, lst Viee President. 
Sumner L. Fairfield, 2d Vice President. 
John Howard Payne, 3d Viee President. 
Thomas Sully, 4th Viee President. 

Dr. Thomas &. Ware, Secretary. 

Dr. Alex. C. Draper, Corresp. Secretary. 
Owen Stoever, Esq., Treasurer. 

Peter A. Browne, Esq., Curator. 









CENSORS. 
Washington Irving 
Col. George P. Morr do. 

John P. Kennedy, Esq., Baltimore. 

Dr. James G. Percival, New Haven. 

James A. Hillhouse, do. 

Joseph R. Chandler, Philadeiphia. 

Josiah Randall Esq., do, 

Dr. Thomas Augustus Worrall, do. 
Benjamin Mathias. do. 

The following gentlemen were elected Honorary Membecs, 
Rev. Dr. Linsley, Pres. of the Nashville Viiv. 
Hon. Edward Lytton Bulwer, M. P., London 
Sheridan Knowles. Esq... alo. 
Frederick Beasley, D. )., Trenton, N. J. 
J. K. Paulding, New York. 
Professor Silliman, Yale College. 
Hon. Samuel Southard, New Jersey. 
Hon. Edward Everett. Massachusetts. 
C. R. Leslie, R. A.. West Point. 
Hon, Wiiliam Wirt, Maryland. 
Jotn J. Adams, New York. ° 
George D. Prentice, Editor of Lonisy. Journal. 






q., New York. 























METEOROLOGY. — The late 








subject of much remark in the Superstition has raired 


her finger to point at it as ominous—Fear has conjured up her 
spells to ‘set in toils’ the minds of 





vy; but the world still moves 
on, and will move, probabiy, in spite of all the oid women from 
Maine to Georgia, or ef the sage and sacred moniiions of wond 








searching fanatics and sign-seckers. The subject of met 






is interesting, and as the 1 irks below were written soime tine 
since and before the late phenomenon, they may be respected, as 


not containing a eatachrestical supposition. 





‘The public seldom rank Meteorology among the number of the 








exact sciences. It is not easy rationally, to say why. As well 
wight medicine be conienmed, because the profession of it is over. 
run by miserable quacks and pretenders, as the 1 » of the fool- 
ish prognostications of Almanack makers be taken as a proof that 


no system of the weather can be formed, or that the pheno wena of 
. 


the atmosphere are not regulated by laws as wise and os iimiiatable 





as those which have been ascertained to rule the cou)binations ot 


gases, or the germination of plants. A Newton, a Cavendish, anda 


Davy, are wanting to do away this repreach, though, perhaps, pa- 
' tient observation is more necessary towerds the elucidation of the 
Science, than brilliant genius or hazardous speculation. Yeu it will 
hardly be asserted, even although we grant that it is naturally sur- 


rounded with alinost insurmountable 


DAYYLe YS Uf 





ist actual exper. 


iment, that it is less within the scope of human observation than 
the revolutions and movements of the Suns of other systeius, so 
fay apart from our globe that, though numbers can grasp at and 
enunciate the eternity-like distance, thought can scarcely iollow 
them or expand itself to the comprehension of the statement 
Yes; Meteorclogy is a Science, though man is yet but a tyro even 


| in its rudiments! Let him patiently initiate himself into its inter- 


esting Arcana by experimental observations — prolonged through 
generations and ages: and from these let maxims be drawn and 
ripened into generalities and axioms, whiist he calls in to aid hit in 
his deductions, the powerful assistance of the scicnces of Astreno- 
my, Electricity, Maguecisin and Cheiisiry, with whieh it is so 
intimately connected, 

In usefulness it vields to none of these ; by usefulness meaning 
its power of adding to the comfort, securiiy, pleasure and duration 
of life. Even in its present imperfect state, its importance is intu- 
itively indicated by thousands who have never heard of its name : 
we talk of the weather at the first moment of mecting and the last 
of departure; think of it oftener than perhaps anything else, and 
express our good will by wishing that each other may have ‘A 

Good Day.” 
| 





Tue music, onthe last page of this uumber, was written by 

} one of the most distinguished of Ainerican composers, who is now 

' dead, but whose character still exists, in the memory of those who 

knew him, as worthy of imitation; and whose talents acquired for 
him during life, an honorable and extensive reputation. 





|  €o Correspondents. 


Our correspmdent at Wayhridge, Vt. certain'y possesses much 
talent; but we decline pubiishing his communication until ansiher 
is received. 

H., af Southampton, R. I. will be received with pleasure. 
| The article on Franklin ws not sufficiently finished. 

The piece by J. W. wiil not suit. 








































THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 





TEN FIRST ROSH OF SUMMER. 


Composed by BD. Button—anvd presented to the Pearl and Biterary Gazette. 





Life’s sweetest em - blem 
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early bloom’d, Display’d its crimson dye; The morning zephyr was perfum’d, And pas - sing seem’d to sigh. 
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The genial rays that on it fell, And kindly, Kindly cheer’d the flow’r, Exhal’d its rich perfume to tell, It ook it bloom’d with- 
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‘} Cutt was the blast that blew that night, And thus does life its bud unfold, 
i And when the sun arose And fair the promise given, 
Life’s sweetest emblem showed the blight But ere the floweret we behold, 


A pale and withering rose. ’ ’T is plucked — to bloom in Heaven. 












































